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he was quit of his Arabian adventure with clean hands. One
further scruple troubled a conscience which had developed into an
abnormal character sharply separating him from the vast majority
of his fellows. He must not benefit in any way from what he had
done in Arabia. The honours which he had won were refused.
The jobs offered on account of his reputation had to be declined,
nor would he allow himself to exploit his success by profiting from
writing a single paid piece of journalism under the name of.
Lawrence. As the war receded, his scruples of conscience about
profiting from the part he had played in it became greater. In
February 1920 he referred to Seven Pillars of Wisdom as 'the-
book-to-build-the-house'. In August 1923, an appreciation of the
book by Mrs. Hardy made him wonder whether his decision not
to profit from it might not be mistaken. 'So what you said cuts
right across my belief . . . the value of the book would give me
an income which would keep me out of the army: and I'm wonder-
ing since Sunday whether perhaps I may be able to enjoy it/ The
Subscribers' edition of the complete Seven Pillars of Wisdom
resulted in a large overdraft at Lawrence's bank, but the profits of
Revolt in the Desert, the abridged version, after wiping this debt
off, were given by Lawrence to an Air Force charity.
The clue to what appears to many people to be Lawrence's
abnormality, eccentricity, or whimsical refusal to behave like other
people, is simply that his conscience forbade him to profit from
the part he had played in the war. All conscientious scruples in-
volve inconsistencies and absurdities: Lawrence was involved in
many; though, as he wasn't married, not in as many as Tolstoy.